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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO ELIZA. 


Awp wilt thou think of him who traced 
This tributary lay, 

Or will his image be effaced, 

As foot-prints in the dew are chased } 
By the next solar ray? 

Can memory’s light become so dim 

That thou wilt not remember Him? 


I will not libel thus a heart 
Where every grace resides, 
Where modest nature, void of art, 
Directed still by virtue’s chart, 
In peerless state presides : 
She shall thy silent prompter be, 


reared in different parts of the devoted messuage ; and 
a little group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, 
which rises in a gentle ascent, have just received 
warning to quit, expressed by a daub of white paint, 
and are to give place to a curious grove of chimneys. 
It would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to 
reflect that this little range of pasturage once belong- 
ed to my father—whose family was of some conside- 
| ration in the world—and was sold by patches, to reme- 
dy distresses in which he involved himself, in an at- 
tempt, by commercial adventure, to redeem his dimi 
| nished fortune. While the building scheme was in 








Sometimes, dear girl, to think of me. Sei. | . migoe ‘ 
; s | full operation, this circumstance was often pointed 
EEE ee : 3 
| out to me by the class of friends who are anxious 
, . | . - 
POPULAR TALES. that no part of your misfortunes should escape your 





| observation. ‘Such pasture ground !—lying at the 
MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR. very town’s-end—in turnips and potatoes, the packs 
saaeiinis | would bring twenty pounds per acre, and if leased 

BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. | for building—O, it was a gold mine !—And all sold 
ee for an old song, out of the ancient possessor’s hands.” 

| My comforters cannot bring me to repine much on 

. gah oe binge seagate | this subject. If I could be allowed to look back on 
“ When the broad, palpable, and mark’d partition the past without interruption, I could willingly give 














“ There are times 
When fancy plays her gambols, in despite 


*Twixt that which ‘s and is not, seems dissolved ; ; . 
IF a aged codahd puwet to gene | up the enjoyment of present income, and the hope of 
Beyond the limits of the existing world. future profit, to those who have purchased what my 
“ Such hours of shadowy dreams I better love a J : 

“ Than al! the gross realities of life. | father solid. recre le alteration oO rouns 

Than all th li life.” fath ld. I regret the alterat f the g ! 

| ° . . 
| only because it destroys associations, and I would 
more willingly—I think—see the Earl’s Closes in the 
hands of strangers, retaining their sylvan appearance, 
than know them for my own, if torn up by agricul- 
ture, or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensa- 
tions of poor Logan: 


My Aunt Margaret was one of that respected sis- 
‘erhood upon whom devolve all the trouble and soli-, 
citude incidental to the possession of children, ex- 
cepting only that which attends their entrance into 
the world. We were a large family, of very different 
dispositions and constitutions. Some were dull and 
peevish—they were sent to Aunt Margaret to be amu-|| “ The horrid plough has razed the green 

| « Where yet a child I stray'd; 

sed ; some were rude, romping, and boisterous—they “ The axe has fell’d the hawthorn screen, 

were sent to Aunt Margaret to be kept quiet, or ra-| “ The school-boy’s summer shade.” 

ther, that their noise might be removed out of hear-| T hope, however, the threatened devastation will not 
ing: those who were indisposed, were sent with the be consummated in my days. Although the adven- 
prospect of being nursed—those who were stubborn,! turous spirit of times short while since passed gave 
with the hope of their being subdued by the kindness) rise to the undertaking, I have been encouraged to 
of Aunt Margaret’s discipline: in short, she had all, think, that the subsequent changes have so far damped 
the various duties of a mother, without the credit and, the spirit of speculation, that the rest of the woodland 
dignity of the maternal character. The busy scene | foot-path leading to Aunt Margaret's retreat will be 
of her various cares is now over—of the invalids and | left undisturbed for her time and mine. I am inte- 
the robust, the kind and the rough, the peevish and | rested in this, for every step of the way, after I have 
pleased children who thronged her little parlour from | passed through the green already mentioned, has for 
morning to night, not one now remains alive but my- me something of early remembrance: there is the 
self; who, afflicted by early infirmity, was one of the stile at which I can recollect a cross child's maid 
most delicate of her nurselings, yet, nevertheless, have upbraiding me with my infirmity, as she lifted me 
outlived them all. coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, which 

It is still my custom, and shall be so while I have | my brothers traversed with shout and bound. I re- 
the use of my limbs, to visit my respected relation at | member the suppressed bitterness of the moment, and, 
least three times a week. Her abode is about half a conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy 
nile from the suburbs of the town in which I reside ; | with which I regarded the easy movements and elastic 
und is accessible, not only by the high road, from, steps of my more happily formed brethren. Alas! 
which it stands at some distance, but by means of a these goodly barks have all perished on life's wide 
green-sward foot-path, leading through some pretty ocean, and only that which seemed so little sea- 
meadows. I have so little left to torment me in life, | worthy, as the naval phrase goes, has reached the 
ihat it is one of my greatest vexations to know that, port when the tempest is over. Then there is the 
several of these sequestered fields have been devoted | pool where, manwuvring our little navy, constructed 
as sites for building. In that which is nearest the! out of the broad water-flags, my elder brother fell in, 
town, wheel-barrows have been at work for several) and was scarce saved from the watery element, to die 
weeks, in such numbers, that, I verily believe, its whole | under Nelson’s banner. There is the hazel copse, 
surface, to the depth of at least eighteen inches, was) also, in which my brother Henry used to gather nuts; 
mounted in these monotrochs at the same moment, || thinking little that he was to die in an Indian jungle, 
ind in the act of being transported from one place to|| im quest of rupees. 


another. Huge triangular piles of planks are also | 


| There is so much more of remembrance about the 
jlittle walk, that, as I stop, rest on my crutch-headed 
_cane, and look round with that species of comparison 
| between the thing I was and that which I now am— 
it almost induces me to doubt my own identity ; until 
I find myself in face of the honey-suckle porch of 
| Aunt Margaret's dwelling, with its irregularity of front, 
jand its odd projecting latticed windows; where the 
|workmen seem to have made a study that no one of 
them should resemble another, in form, size, or in 
| the old-fashioned stone entablature, and labels, which 
ladorn them. This tenement, once the manor-house 
‘of Earl's Closes, we still retain a slight hold upon; 
| for, in some family arrangements, it had been settled 
| upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. 
| Upon this frail tenure depends, in a great measure, 
the last shadow of the family of Bothwell of Earl's 
Closes, and their last slight connexion with their pa- 
ternal inheritance. The only representative will then 
be an infirm old man, moving not unwillingly to the 
grave, which has devoured all that were dear to his 
affections. 

When I have indulged such thoughts for a minute 
or two, I enter the mansion, which is said to have 
' been the gatehouse only of the original building, and 
find one being on whom time seems to have made 
little impression; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day 
bears the same proportional age to the Aunt Margaret 
of my early youth, that the boy of ten years old does 
to the man of—by'r lady !—some fifty-six years. The 


old lady’sinvariable costume has doubtless some share 
in confirming one in the opinion, that time has stood 
| still with Aunt Margaret. 
|| The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with 
|| ruffles of the same stuff at the elbow, within which 
are others of Mechlin lace—the black silk gloves, o1 
‘mitts, the white hair combed back upon a roll, and 
the cap of spotless cambric, which closes around the 
venerable countenance, as they were not the costume 
|of 1780, so neither were they that of 1826; they are 
‘altogether a style peculiar to the individual Aunt Mar- 
'garet. There she still sits, as she sat thirty years 
| since, with her wheel or the stocking, which she works 
by the fire in winter, and by the window in summer; 
,or, perhaps, venturing as far as the porch in an un- 
,usually fine summer evening. Her frame, like some 
| well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs 
the operations for which it had seemed destined; go- 
ing its round with an activity which is gradually di- 
minished, yet indicating no probability that it will 
| soon come to a period. 
The solicitude and affection which had made Aunt 
Margaret the willing slave to the inflictions of a whole 
‘nursery, have now for their object the health and com- 
fort of one old and infirm man; the last remaining 
relative of her family, and the only one who can still 
find interest in the traditional stores which she hoards ; 
las some miser hides the gold which he desires that no 
lone should enjoy after his death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally re- 
| lates little either to the present or to the future: fox 
|the passing day we possess as much as we require, 
lland we neither of us wish for more; and for that 
| which is to follow we have, on this side of the grave, 
neither hopes, nor fears, nor anxiety. We therefore 
naturally look back to the past, and forget the pre 


| 
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sent fallen fortunes and declined importance of our, 


family, in recalling the hours when it was wealthy 
and prosperous 

With this slight introduction, the reader wil! know 
as much of Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is ne- 
cessary to comprehend the following conversation and 
narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went 
to call on the old lady to whom my reader ts now in- 
troduced, I was received by her with all her usual 
affection and benignity ; while, at the same time, she 
seemed abstracted and disposed to listen, I asked her 
the reason. “They have been clearing out the old 
chapel,” she said; * John Clayhudgeons having, it 
seems, discovered that the stut? within—being, I sup- 
pose, the remains of our ancestors—was excellent for 
top-dressing the meadows.” 

Here I started up with more alacrity than I have 
displayed for some years; but sat down, while my 
aunt added, laying her hand upon my sleeve, ** The 
chapel has been long considered as common ground, 
iny dear, and used for a penfold; and what objection 
can we have to the man for employing what is his 
own, to his own profit? Besides, I did speak to him, 
and he very readily and civilly promised that, if he 
found bones or monuments, they should be carefully 
respected and reinstated ; and what more could Task? 


So, the first stone they found bore the naine of Mar- 


garet Bothwell, 1585, and I have caused it to be laid 
carefully aside, as I think it betokens death; and 
having served my namesake two hundred vears, 
it has just been cast up in time to do me the same 
good turn. My house has been long put in order, as 
far as the small earthly concerns require it; but who 
shall say that their account with heaven is sufficient- 
ly revised?” 

* After what you have said, aunt,” I replied, ‘ per- 
haps I ought to take my hat and go away; and so I 
should, but that there is on this occasion a little al- 
loy mingled with your devotion. To think of death 
at all times is a duty—to suppose it nearer from the 
finding an old gravestone is superstition; and you, 
with your strong useful common sense, which was so 
Jong the prop of a fallen family, are the last person 
whom I should have suspected of such weakness.” 

‘Neither would I deserve your suspicions, kins- 
man,” answered Aunt Margaret, * if we were speak- 
ing of any incident occurring in the actual business 
of human life. But, for all this, I have a sense of su- 
perstition about me, which I do not wish to part 
with: it is a feeling which separates me from this 
age, and links me with that to which I am hastening ; 
and even when it seems, as now, to lead me to the 
brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on it, I do not 
love that it should be dispelled. It sooths my ima- 
gination, without influencing my reason or conduct.” 
replied I, * that had 
any one but you made such a declaration, | should 
have thought it as capricions as that of the clergy- 


, 


“I profess, my good lady,’ 


man, who, without vindicating his false reading, pre- | 


ferred, from habit’s sake, his old Mumpsimus to the 
modern Sumpsimus.” 

* Well,” answered my aunt, “ I must explain my 
inconsistency in this particular, by comparing it to 
another. Iam, as you know, a piece of that old- 
fashioned thing called a Jacobite ; but I am so in sen- 
timent and feeling only; for a more loyal subject 


never joined in prayers for the health and wealth of 


George the Fourth, whom God long preserve! But 


deem that an old woman did him much injury, if she 
leaned back in her arm-chair, just in such a twilight 
as this, and 4hought of the high-mettled men, whose 
sense of duty called them to arms against his grand- 
father; and how, in a cause which they deemed that 
of their rightful prince and country— 


“ They fought till their hand to the broadsword was glued, 
“ They fought against fortune with hearts unsubdued. 


Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full 
of plaids, pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason 
to admit what, | am afraid, it cannot deny—I mean, 
that the public advantage peremptorily demanded 
that these things should cease to exist. I cannot, in- 
deed, refuse to allow the justice of your reasoning ; 
but yet, being convinced against my will, you wall 
You might as well read 
to an infatuated lover the catalogue of his mistress’s 


gain little by your motion. 


imperfections; for, when he has been compelled to 
listen to the summary, you will only get for answer, 
that, * he lo’es her a’ the better.’ ” 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy train 
of Aunt Margaret's thoughts, and replied in the same 
tone, * Well, I can't heip being persuaded that our 
good king is the more sure of Mrs. Bothwell’s loyal 
affection, that he has the Stuart right of birth, as well 
as the act of succession, in his favour.” 

** Perhaps my attachment, were its source of con- 
sequence, might be found warmer for the union of the 
rights you mention,” said Aunt Margaret; * but, upon 
my word, it would be as sincere if the king's right 
were founded only on the will of the nation, as de- 
clared at the revolution. I am none of your jure di- 
vino folks.” 

* And a jacobite notwithstanding ?” 

** And a jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, J will 
give you leave to call me one of the party which, in 
queen Anne's time, were called whimsicals ; because 
they were sometimes operated upon by feelings, 
After all, itis very hard 
that you will not allow an old woman to be as incon 


sometimes by principle. 


sistent in her political sentiments, as mankind in ge- 
neral show themselves in all the various courses of 
life; since you cannot pomt out one of them, in which 
the passions and prejudices of those who pursue it are 
not perpetually carrying us away from the path which 
our reason points out.” 

* True, aunt; but you are a wilful wanderer, who 
should be forced back into the right path.” 

* Spare me, [entreat you,” replied Aunt Margaret. 
* You remember the Gaelic song, though I dare say 
I mispronounce the words— 


“ Hatil mohatil, na dowski mi. 
“Lam asleep, do not waken me.” 


I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams 
which my imagination spins out, in what your fa- 
vourite Wordsworth calls * moods of my own mind,’ 
are worth all the rest of my more active days. ‘Then, 
instead of looking forwards, as t did in youth, and 
forming for myself fairy palaces upon the verge of 
the grave, I turn my eyes backward upon the days 
and manners of my better time; and the sad, yet 
soothing recollections, come so close and miteresting, 
that I almost think it sacrilege to be wiser or more 
rational, or less prejudiced, than those to whom I 
looked up in my younger years.” 

* [think [now understand what you mean,” I an- 
swered, ** and can comprehend why you should oc- 
casionally prefer the twilight of illusion to the steady 
light of reason.” 

** Where there is no task,’ she rejoined, * to be 
performed, we may sit in the dark, if we like it—if we 
go to work, we must ring for candles.” 

* And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light,” 
continued I, * imagination frames her enchanted and 
enchanting visions, and sometimes passes them upon 


| the senses for reality.” 
I dare say that kind-hearted sovereign would not)! : 


* Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read 
woman, * to those who resemble the translator of 
ry’ 

Tasso, 


* Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
* Believed the magic wonders which he s ing.’ 


It is not required for this purpose, that you should be 
sensible of the painful horrors which an actual be- 


~ ae —ns mem ; 
M \lief in such prodigies inflicts—such a belief, now-a- 


||\days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not 
|| necessary that your ears should tingle, and your com- 
|| plexion change, like that of Theodore, at the approach 
of the spectral huntsman. All that is indispensable 
for the enjoyment of the milder feeling of supernatu- 
ral awe is, that you should be susceptible of the slight 
shuddering which creeps over you when you hear a 
tale of terror—that well-vouched tale which the nar- 
rator, having first expressed his general disbelief of 
all such legendary lore, selects and produces, as hav- 
ing something in it which he has been always obliged 
to give up as inexplicable. Another symptom is, a 
momentary hesitation to look round you, when the 
interest of the narrative is at the highest; and the 
third, a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when 
you are alone in your chamber, for the evening. | 
mean, such are signs which indicate the crisis, when 
a female imagination is in due temperature to enjoy 

a ghost story. I do not pretend to describe those 
which express the same disposition in a gentleman.” 

* That last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning thé 
mirror, seems likely to be a rare occurrence amongst 
the fair sex.” 

* You are a novice in toilette fashions, my dea 
cousin. All women consult the looking-glass with 
anxiety before they go into company ; but when they 
return home, the mirror 
The die has been cast—the party has been successful 


has not the same charm 
or unsuccessful, in the impression which she desire: 
to make. But, without going deeper into the mys- 
teries of the dressing-table, I will tell you that 1, my 
self, like many other honest folks, do not like to see 
the blank black front of a large mirror in a room 
dimly lighted, and where the reflection of the candle 
seems rather to lose itself in the deep obscurity of the 
glass, than to be reflected back agai into the apart 
ment. That space of inky darkness seems to be a 
field for fancy to play ber revels in. She may call 
up other features to meet us, instead of the reflectior 


| of our own; or, as in the spells of hallowe’en, whicl 


we learned in childhood, some unknown form ma\ 
be seen peeping over our shoulder. In short, when 
I am in a ghost-seeing humour, | make my hand 
maiden draw the green curtains over the mirror be- 
fore I go into the room, so that she may have the 
first shock of the apparition, if there be any to be 
seen. But, to tell you the truth, this dislike to look 
into a mirror, in particular times and places, has, I 
believe, its original foundation in a story, which came 
to me by tradition from my grandmother, who was a 
party concerned in the scene of which I wi'l nov 
teli you.” 

rHE 


CHAPTER I 


MIRROR. 


You are fond—said my aunt—of sketches of the 
I wish I could de- 
scribe to you Sir Philip Forester, the * chartered li- 


society which has passed away. 


” 


bertine” of Scottish good company, about the end ot 


the last century. I never saw him, mdeed; but ms 
mother’s traditions were full of his wit, gallantry, 
This gay knight flourished about 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He was the Sir Charles Easy 
and the Lovelace of his day and country; renowned 
for the number of duels he had fought, and the suc 
The su 
premacy which he had attained in the fashionable 
world was absolute; and when we combine it with 
one or two anecdotes, for which, * if laws were made 
for every degree,”’ he ought certainly to have been 


and dissipation. 


cessful intrigues which he had carried on. 


| hanged, the popularity of such a person really serve: 


to show, either that the present times are much more 
decent, if not more virtuous, than they formerly were ; 
or, that high breeding then was of more difficult at- 
tatnment than that which is now so called: and, con 
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— eee 
sequently, entitled the successful professor to a pro- 
portional degree of plenary indulgences and privi- 
leges. No beau of this day could have borne out so 
ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy Grindstone, the 
miller’s daughter at Sillermills—it had well nigh 
made work for the lord advocate. But it hurt Sir 
Philip Forester no more than the hail hurts the hearth- 
stone. He was as well received in society as ever, 
and dined with the Duke of A—— the day the poor 
girl was buried) She died of heart-break. But that 
has nothing to do with my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, 
kin, and ally ; I promise you I will not be prolix. But 
it is necessary to the authenticity of my legend, that 
you should know that Sir Philip Forester, with his 
handsome person, elegant accomplishments, and fa- 
shionable manners, married the younger Miss Fal- 
coner, of King’s-Copland. The elder sister of this 
lady had previously become the wife of my grand- 
father, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into our 
family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss Jemmie 
Falconer, as she was usually called, had also about 
ten thousand pounds sterling; then thought a very 
handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though 
each had their admirers while they remained single. 
Lady Bothwell had some touch of the old King's- 
Copland blood about her. She was bold, though not 


to the degree of audacity : ambitious, and desirous to 


raise her house and family ; and was, as has been said, | 


a considerable spur to my erandtather, who was other- 
wise an indolent man; but whom, unless he has been 
slandered, his lady's influence involved in some poli- 
tical matters which had been more wisely let alone. 
She was a woman of high principle, however, and 
masculine good sense, as some of her letters testify, 
which are still in my wainscot cabinet. 

Jemmie Faiconer was the reverse of her sister in 
every respect. Herunderstanding did net reach above 
the ordinary pitch, if, indeed, she could be said to 
haveattained it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, 
in a great measure, of delicacy of complexion and re- 
gularity of features, without any peculiar force of ex 
pression. Even these charms faded under the suffer 
ings attendant on an il-sorted match. She was pas- 
sionately attached to her husband, by whom she was 
treated with a callous, yet polite indifference ; which, 
to one whose heart was as tender as her judgment 
was, was more painful perhaps than absolute ill 
usage. Sur hilip was a voluptuary, that is, a com- 
pletely selfish egotist, whose disposition and charac- 
ter resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and 
As he ob- 


served carefully all the usual forms towards his lady, 


brilliant, but inflexible and unpitying. 


he had the art to deprive her even of the compassion 
of the world; and useless and unavailing as that may 
be while actually possessed by the sufferer, it is, to a 
mind like Lady Forester’s, most painful to know she 
has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the pec- 
cant husband above the suffering wife. Some called 
her a poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, with a 
little of her sister's spirit, she might have brought to 
reason any Sir Philip whatsoever, were it the terma- 
vant Falconbridge himself. Sut the greater part of 
their acquaintance affected candour, and saw faults 
on both sides; though, in fact, there only existed the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The tone of such critics 
was—* To be sure, no one will justify Sir Philip Fo- 
rester; but then we all know Sir Philip; and Jemmie 
Falconer might have known what she had to expect 
from the beginning. What made her set her cap at 
Sir Philip? He would never have looked at her, if 
she had not thrown herself at his head, with her poor 
ten thousand pounds. I am sure, if it is money he 
wanted, she spoiled his market. I know where Sir 
Philip could have done much better. And then, if 


- 
she would have the man, could not she try to make 


him more comfortable at home, and have his friends 


| oftener, and not plague him with the squalling chil- 


dren, and take care all was handsome and in good 
style about the house? J declare I think Sir Philip 
would have made a very domestic man, with a Woman 
who knew how to manage him.” 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edi- 
fice of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the 
corner-stone Was Wanting 5 and that, to receive good 
company with good cheer, the means of the banquet 
ought to have been furnished by Sir Philip; whose 
income—dilapidated as it was—wWas not equal to the 
display of the hospitality required, and at the same 
tume to the suppty of the good kuight’s menus plaisirs. 
Se, in spite of all that was so sagely suggested by fe- 
male friends, Sir Philip carried his good humour 
every where abroad, and lett at home a solitary man- 
sion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconventenced in his money affairs, and 
tired even of the short time which he spent in his own 
dull house, Sir Philip Forester determined to take a 
Trip to the continent, in the « apacity of a volunteer. 
It was then common for men of fashion to do so 
and our knight perhaps was of opinion that a touch 
of the military character, just enough to exalt, but 
not render pedantic, bis qualities as a beau garcon, 
was necessary to maintain possession of the elevated 
situation which he held in the ranks of fashion 

| Sur Philip's resolution threw his wife imto agonies 
of terror; by which the worthy baronet was so muck 
mnoyed, that. contrary to his want, he took some 
trouble to sooth her apprehensions ; and once mort 
brought her to shed tears, in’ which sorrow was not 
altogether unmingled with pleasure. Lady Bothwell 
lasked, as a favour, Sir Philip's permission to receive 
her sister and her family into her own house during 
his absence on the continent. Sir Philip readily as 
sented to a proposition which saved expense, silenced 


ithe foolish people who might have talked of a deserted 
iwife and family, and gratitied Lady Bothwell; for 


whom he felt some respect, as for one who often spoke 
to him, always with freedom, and sometimes with 
severity, without being deterred either by his raillery, 
or the prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip's departure, Lady 
Bothwell took the liberty of asking him, in her sis- 
ter’s presence, the direct question, which his timid 
wife had often desired, but never ventured to put to 
him. 

* Pray, Sic Philip, what route do you take when 
you reach the continent?” 

“IT go trom Leith to Helvoet by a packet with 
advices.” 

* That | comprehend perfectly,” said Lady Both- 
well drily ; * but you do not mean to remain long at 
Helvoet, I presume, and I should like to know what 
is your next object?” 

* You ask me, my dear lady,” answered Sir Philip, 
“a question which Tbave not dared to ask myself. 
I shall, ot 
course, go to head quarters, wherever they may hap- 


The answer depends on the fate of war. 


pen to be for the time; deliver my letters of introduc- 
tion; learn as much of the noble art of war as may 
suffice a poor interloping amateur: and then take a 
glance at the sort of thing of which we read so much 
n the gazette.” 

* And L trust, Sir Philip,” said Lady Bothwell, 
“that you will remember that you are a husband and 
a father; and that, though you think fit to indulge 
this military fancy, you will not let it hurry you into 


dangers which it is certainly unnecessary for any save 
professional persons to encounter.” 

** Lady Bothwell does me too much honour,” re- 
)plied the adventurous knight, “in regarding such a 
circumstance with the slightest interest. But, to sooth 
your flattering anxiety, I trust your ladyship will re- 


collect, that I cannot expose to hazard the venerable 
and paternal character which you so obligingly re- 
commend to my protection, without putting In some 
peril an honest fellow, called Philip Forester, with 
whom I have kept company for thirty years, and with 
whom, though some folks consider him a coxcomb, I 
have not the least desire to part.” 

* Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of you 
own affairs; LT have little nght to interfere—you are 
not my husband.” 


* Heaven fortid !" said Sir Philip hastily ; instant 
lv adding, however, * heaven forbid that | should de 
prive my trend Su Geotirey of so inestimable a Wrea- 
sure.” 

“But you are my sister's husband,” replied the 
lady; * and I suppose you are aware of her present 
distress of mind’ —— 

* It hearog of nothing else trom morning to might 
can make me aware of ut,” said Su Philip, * I should 
know something of the matter.” 

“Ido not pretend to reply to your wit, Sir Philip,” 
answered Lady Bothwell; * but you must be sensible 
that all this distress is on account of apprehensions 
for your personal safety.” 

* In that case, fam surprised that Lady Sothwell, 
it least, should give hersell so much trouble upon so 
insignificant a subject.” 

* My sister's interest may account for my being 
anxious to learn something of Suv PI thip Fovester's 
motions: about which otherwise, TP know, he would 
not wish me to concern mevself. LT have a brother's 
safety teo to be anxious tor 

* You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the 
mother’s side. What can he possibly have to do with 
our present agreeable conversation 2" 

* You have had words together, Sir Philip,” said 
Lady Bothwell. 

** Naturally, we are connexions,” replied Sir Philip, 
‘and as such have always had the usual ptercourse.”’ 

* That is an evasion of the subject,” answered the 
lady. “ By words, | mean angry words, on the sub 
ject of your usage of your wile.” 

“If,” replied Sir Philip Forester, “ you suppose 
Major Falconer sunple enough to intrude his advice 
upon me, Lady Bothwell, in my domestic matters, 
you are indeed warranted in believing that I might 
possibly be so fat displease d with the interference, as 
to request him to reserve his advice till it was asked.” 

* And being on these terms, vou are geing to yom 
the very army in which my brother Falconer is now 
serving.” 

* Ne man knows the path of honour better than 
Major Falconer,” said Suv Philip. “* An aspirant after 
fame, like me, cannot choose a better guide than his 
footsteps.” 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the 
tears gushing trom her eyes. 

* And this heartless raillery,”” she said, * is all the 
consideration that is to be given to our apprehensions 
ofa quarrel which may bring on the most terrible 


' of what can men’s 


consequences ? Good heaven 
hearts be made, who can thus dally with the agony 
of others!” 

Sir Philip Forester was moved; he laid aside th 
mocking tone in which he had hitherto spoken. 


(To be conctuced in our nest.) 





A PRIOR ENGAGEMENT, 


Mr. Goodall, a learned assistant at Eaton, the same morn 
ing that he married Miss Prior, to the great astonishment 
of the boys, attended his duties as a master. A luckless 
urchin, who had played truant on the supposition 

“That when a lady's in the case, 

“ All other things of course give place,” 
pleaded, very logically, as an excuse for his absence, that 
he really thought Mr. G. had apriar engagement 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | by all, a the advantages of every bind which h he||s springs—to call forth all its subtle and mysterions . 
DUET. | possessed, combined with an amiable disposition and | pleasures. As I proceeded on my wanderings—some- . 
: ' . {most fascinating address, ensured him a marked! times pausing to listen to the prolonged melody of a ’ 
nee oe I welcome where the young and warm-hearted of my! bird—sometimes stooping to examine the cunning . 
He.—Hope, like a cherub, comes, own sex most value kind looks and familiar actions. | tinges of a flower—here resting upon the summit of n 
Then we lose the anguish. | I confess this picture filled me with unpleasant emo- a hill, to take in the whole scenery which stretched tl 
a oe nant clouds = gloom, tious. I could not keep away from my gloomy ima-) itself before me, in all its quiet and fairy contrasts, ‘ 
He.—Now all is yer Si a || gination the contrast of my own frequent feelings.’ and again inhaling the odours of the blossoms of - 
Hearts are gaily bounding. | While returning to my home, these dark reflections) peach and cherry, which courted the eye with all the i 
Boru.—Siill, then, in pleasure’s bower, i| acquired mastery over my mind. It seemed to me extreme beauty of crimson and snow, my attention ¢ 
Joy i praise ey ey | that fate was unjust, indeed, in the distribution of her was arrested by the sight of aman, who, in the inte- zi 
Taste it ere ‘tis blighted. ‘favours. ‘The dazzling career of my more lucky rest of his own meditations, had not been conscious " 
Sue.—Should dark despair return || fellow-creature had been paraded before me, and I of my approach. His arms were folded, his hat “ 
On the coming morrow, || shrunk away from the solitude and obscurity of my drawn down over his eyes, and his pale and haggard ui 
Paes sae ee brighter burn own destiny. It was a prospect hateful to my con-| face exhibited the ravages of grief. There was an v 
OR Pie nychcy <7 Koceengy || templation, and, for a moment, I felt, that, to avoid ) expression of settled and protracted misery in his ’ 
In the hour of sadness ; it, 1 could almost be contented to creep even into countenance. His lip curled, as if his mind were re- fa 
H«.—Then feed the urchin’s lamp || the Braeg.Seesesesesse | volving thoughts of bitter scorn and despair; and, v 
B With the oil of gladness. || It was a still spring morning. I had gone forth) when I caught a glance of his eye, I read in it that sc 
oTH.—Thus, here, in pleasure’s bower, | ; } ae a » ors Ut wy k, which comes only from a sick heart—a th 
Let us rove delighted ; he taste, for a few moments, the charms of at scene, | weary loo , which com \ nas rtd 
Joy is a transient flower, and been almust unconsciously allured away off, heart bereft of its light hopes and verdant feelings, a 
Taste it, ere ‘tis blighted. ‘over fields, and down narrow and winding forest-) and crushed, as fair flowers and rich fruit are, in re 
——= : || paths, till L found myself in the midst of a lovely some natural convulsion. ne 
THE ESSAYIST. i wood which shaded the banks of the Hudson. I can- | I was reflecting what event might have blasted the Fe 
not say what sweet and mysterious principle in the prospects of the being before me, when he perceived of 
won Gee new-eenn Geen. } human heart it is, which stirs beneath the gentle in-) that he had become the object of my observation. A 
oat || fluences of nature. and, casting off all grovelling and) He addressed me as if tired of the solitude he had Ue 
GENIUS. | selfish considerations, inspires the soul only with sought, and glad of an opportunity to relieve the 1s 
WE sat together alone: she, plying her busy nee- deep and strange joy in the contemplation of her anguish of his overloaded bosom. It was not long an 
dle, with her blue eyes upon her work, and I, for-! common and familiar objects; but it was in the en-| before our conversation became familiar, and we ql 
getting speech in the thoughts which she excited. 1) chantment of some such feeling, that I had wander- began to communicate our respective opinions. I 
love to look at a sweet girl at any time, but especial-| eq away fiom my dark solitary chamber, and thus found him what I expected; a man weary of the sit 
ly when, intent upon ber occupation, she is uncon- | stood, = a different being, awakened to existence in’ world. He conversed with reckless freedom concerne be 
scious of being the object of notice. No one could 4 new world. We have all gazed upon the exquisite ing his own feelings, and drew the picture of a life st 
have regarded her without interest. As for me, I peauties of fine country scenery in those delicious which must have been wretched indeed. His com- de 
knew it was all nonsense to fall in love with her, so spring moruings which, after the bieakness of winter, municativeness emboldened me to inquire what pe- re 
I turned away my eyes with a feeling of tenderness | come over the face of nature, like love-glances from culiar misfortune had rendered him so miserable. ur 
most unpardonable in a man of business, and looked hearts long estranged by unkindness. With deep He replied, as nearly as i can recollect, in the fol- m 
around for something which might at once divert my | ang quiet rapture, we have seen the fields, with their lowing words: tis 
thoughts, and terminate the dangerous and delicious gradual and graceful slopes, rising like the peaceful; ‘I have not suffered any peculiar misfortune ; but di 
silence into which we had fallen. A book was lying | swells of a verdant ocean—the woods, with their deep! I look upon my whole existence as an anguish. It eu 
half-opened upon the table. I seized it, and she re- | shadows and entangled vines—the river, lapsing la- is not the want of things which my fellow-creatures in} 
quested me to read aloud. ‘There were several zily along, here rippling into little eddies, and flash- enjoy that disturbs my peace ; but the contemplation ha 
pieces in it of poetry and prose, from the pen of a ing with the sunbeam, and there, smoothed off into of what they are, and of what I myself am, dashes or 
young gentieman who had at that time attained con- | broad expanses of molten silver—the few vessels sleep-| every cup of pleasure from my lips, and sickens me we 
siderable celebrity in the literary world. I selected ing upon its transparent waters, their painted sides to the very soul. The selfishness of all human pro- in 
a short poem, and became unconsciously warmed by | and snowy sails hanging beneath them in the pellu-| fessions—the evanescence of every bliss—the guilt alc 
its tenderness of sentiment, its power of fancy, and cid element, like a very dream; and as the mingled and degradation every where busy around me—the lo 
eloquence of language. Before | was aware, I found perfume, which the earth was every where breathing, deep anguish of individuals—the awful calamities ot ac 
myself disctosing, in the words of another, the very | came over us—and the rich warbling of the birds nations—the prejudice, bigotry, and malice, which we 
feelings which were busy in my own bosom. As I rung through the sweet forest, and joined with the | oppose the progress of intelligence, and usurp th wo 
proceeded, the beauty of the verses increased, The lapping of the water against its sandy bed, and the throne of truth—who can contemplate the globe, oT 
imagery assumed a higher character, and the deeper yoses were bursting with their dew-washed and crim- with its millions of irritable and pestilential beings re 
and more sacred treasures of the heart were drawn son leaves through the green bushes—and the senses neglecting the treasures of its bosom, and washing iis thi 
forth, like the leaves of new flowers gradually un- could perceive no object so low but, in its own hum- green mantle with blood, without loathing the terms a 
folded to the light. A crimson stole over the features ble station, it contributed to the perfection of beauti- | on which his unbidden existence had been inflicted ssh 
of my sweet companion, and a lurking smile appear- ful nature—who has not acknowledged how much upon him, and the companions with whom he had un 
ed about her perfect mouth ; tll, as her interest rose more the heart can feel than the tongue can utter ? awakened into consciousness, and with whom he wa: all 
with the pathos of the subject, and some chord of her who has not wondered at the deep capacities for hap-| lapsing along time's silent current to the inevitabl: vid 
own feelings was touched—some slumbering associa- piness which have been neglected amid the busy ar- i abyss.” - 
tion awakened, or some half-faded hope tinged again tifices of a corrupting world? and who has not, in the | I hinted to him that he was under the influence of the 
with the hue of probability, she lifted up hee eyes, glowing ardour of his imagination, sketched blissful hypochondria, which exercise and occupation would did 
and I found them moistened with tears. visions, with hurried and sweet facility? A stream— dissipate ; and that his reason would afterwards dis- too 
It all passed away in a moment; but I envied the a scented wood—a sloping meadow—a cottage, with Cover many delights sufficient to compensate him me 
poet his magic art. Company came ina little while vines clustering around its latticed windows; birds) for all his sorrows. Men have always the power t ore 
afterwards, and the volume which I had just been caroling from their curling branches, and—but how) lay down their life, and surely, if it were such a curse om 
perusing, became the topic of conversation. Curio- | have forgotten my story! | there would be more voluutary deaths. wa 
sity—perhaps envy, induced me to inquire after the | [ rambled on and on, reveiling in a kind of unbid-|| “It is the weakness of our nature,” answered my bes 
author of the lines which had found their way so di- denand irrepressible rapture, which sometimes steals, companion, * which prevents us from embracing the ay 
rectly to the gentle bosom for whose esteem I cannot over me. like a gift from my own overseeing angel,, quiet of eternal repose. Death has been surrounded = 
say how many have languished. I found he was and repays me, in its condensed and delicious fervour, by so many horrors, and life decorated with such rad 
young, in health, and possessed of an ample fortune. for all the disappointments and apathies, the gloomy sweet enchantments, that the timid and irresolute tha 
His residence was one of the pleasantest spots on the doubts, and fruitless wishes, of my more melancholy | wretch hesitates, and remains in suspense. ‘ili a 
island, enriched with all that wealth could furnish, moments. It seemed that I had been rescued from) fool of every fancy, the victim of every day, still, as = 
or taste invent. His character was noble, his person the debasing influences of common life—as if nature, he tramples upon the ruins of a thousand hopes, he se 
handsome, his mind highly cultivated, and his genius had assumed the heart which she had so often ne-| || pursues others as brilliant and as false, till at length. — 
universally acknowledged. His society was courted \glected, and was striving to touch all its hidden ‘worn out by long labour, and exhausted with repeat - 
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ed disappointments, with the wrinkles of age and jaffection and familiar smiles, were before me ; and late fur the Corso, or had the same fate with him- 
sickness upon his forehead, and the anguish of doubt | then, the bewitching loveliness of nature—the —s self. 

and despair at his heart, he sinks quietly into his the river—the green dewy grass—the breath of 7 The moment when the horses are to start is now 
nameless grave, and is thought of no more. As for roar music of the wood—the morning and eren-| near at hand, and the interest of the thousands ot 





me, the experience of the past, and the prospect of |ing sky—the silken voice of childhood—the winning| spectators raised to the highest pitch. On all sides 
the future, combine to make me tremble. 1 dread | ways of woman—the frank tones of friendship—the | you hear from the scaffoldings, the proprietors luoghi 
the fatal carelessness of fate, which seems invariably fascinations of love—all came up in my dark fancy, Luoghi avantil, luoghi nodele! Luoghi patroni! It 
to render all men’s affections vain, and all his wishes arrayed in the strong hues of life, and elevated even. seems to be an object with them, to let, at the last 
fruitless. Shall I love, and let my clinging heart |above their natural value. As I paused in this strange ‘moment, all remaining seats, even at reduced prices, 
entwine around a being upon whose grave to-mor- state of mind, the clouds, which had darkened the | it full ones cannot be obtained. Happy those wh 
row’s sun may shine? Shall I be a father, and, doat-| heavens, parted. A soft lucid sheet of blue sky 4P-) have found a seat, for now, a general officer with a 
ing on my boy, send him out upon this reckless and peared behind the retreating vapours, and a star,’ division of horse-guards is riding along the centre of 
cruel world, to be cut down and tortured with the twinkling and burning in its silent brightness, shone | .},. street, between two lines of coaches, to clear the 
undying worm of thought, as I myself have been? through the illumined break. For a moment, MY | course, Those who have not been so fortunate as to 
7 2 Me if a . | a e « - ; q i . - 
What is there beautiful that I can grasp, which is not whole soul was absorbed in the contemplation of this | obtain a seat, climb upon the carriages, if they can, 
air? What fragrant flower can I pluck, but to see it new object. Then the quiet moon issued from be-|| 5) pave to creep under, if there is no other vacant 
fade away, and its delicate leaves strew the dust? hind a cloud, and shed down her mellow radiance on ‘spot. In the meantime, the open space before the 
What tempting fruit shall I seize, which is not poi-| bill and stream. The scene was hushed and beauti-| shejisk has been cleared, and affords to the spectator 
son? From what chalice shall f quench my burning ful as the dimmest and most perfect dream. I could | one of the most magnificent views imaginable. The 
thirst, which is not impregnated with dregs of bitter- not resist the impression. My feelings, like the tdes,! three facades which enclose this place have been 


ness and guilt? ‘The earth has no charm which can acknowledge the mysterious influence of the ele 

vender me contented. There is not luxury in wealth, ments, and swell and subside with the changes of | 
nor magic in pleasure, by which J shall ever again nature. The tears which gushed from my eyes re- 
realize true joy. Whe riches of Crasus—the fame lieved the anguish that choked my utterance, and 


hung with rich tapestry. Thousands of human heads, 
projecting one above the other on the amphitheatres 
erected for the occasion, recall to the imagination the 
ancient amphitheatres and circus. Above the centre 





of Cesar—the genius of Shakspeare—the beauty of gave my fancy a purer and happier play. 1 rambled amphitheatre, which covers but the pedestal, the obe 
Apollo—nothing, nothing can ever dazzle the eyes that night long beneath the arched temple, and com- | tick rises in oli its majesty into the regions of the ais 
us my reason, nothing can hide from me the naked muned, in strange rapture, with its mighty wonders. | Comparing it with the mase of population at the base 
and awful reality in which the poor victim of doubt The world was a mite from the lofty region to which jone becomes sensible of its immense height. The 
and sorrow must quench the beams of life’s most ex- My unUring spirit soared ; and I revelled in the deep | prospect from the piazza del populo, down the corsc 
quisite raptures.” | unbroken solitude of that still time with mingled | the Venetian palace, a distance of perhaps three 

“I will tell you,” he added, with a singular expres-' feelings only known to wretchedness and contempla- thousand five hundred yards, is highly interesting 
sion in his face, “1 will tell you how near I have tion, The next ne i awoke from a bref The general now returns and takes his station on the 
been to this awful precipice. [ had, one dark and slumber, descended from my airy flights, and walked spot exactly assigned for him; this is considered a 
stormy night, revolved these things in my mind tll [ exhausted, silent, and unnoticed, in the paths of com- | signal that the course is clear. The sentinels, how 
determined to take the leap. Something had occur-) Mon men.” lever, continue their vigilance, and the entrance to 
red—no matter what—which brought, in deep dis- We parted; but not before I had discovered in| 1)... course is closed by an extended cord. The horses 
tinctness before me. the strong contrast of life as it the hypochondriac the young poet whose burning | ose now brought forward, one by one, according t 
might have been, and as it must be. We are sensi- thoughts, dressed in the artifices of poetry, I had the numbers drawn by lot, each led by a groom, most 
tive beings sometimes, and trifles come over our bud- !ately perused with so much pleasure. He has bent splendidly dressed, but so as to be easily distinguished 
ding feelings, and wither them, as the scorching sun down siuce beneath his heavy load, and lies quietly). the rest. The horses have no covering whatever 
curls the perishing leaves. 1 deemed that, for some | in the grave he so often coveted. He has consumed At the moment of starting, two balls with points, and 
inysterious reason, heaven’s curse wason me—that | away with the fires of his own sleepless mind, the si ached toa line, are thrown over their backs to spur 
had been created a perfect being, and then blighted Victim of that quality which, like Percival’s ice upon them on. However, they are, even without that, im- 
or forgotten. I thought the qualities of my nature the suwmit of the mountain, dazzles all the world patient to start; they neigh, they rear, plunge and 
were utterly inconsistent with the degraded existence | below, while itself is cold. Peace be to his ashes ' I kick, and it requires all the skill and strength of the 
in which fate had placed me, and that I was driven | Still admire him; but he is no more the object of my grooms to master them. Aware of what they are in 
along over the reckless tumult of the world, asa envy. Be genius to him on whom nature has bestow- ended to perform, the ambition to start makes them 
flower whirling in the wind, or a lute cast on the ed it; but grant me the bliss of peaceful thoughts almost ungovernable ; and the sight of so many spec- 
ocean. I prepared myself, therefore, to quit this aud warm affections, and Jet me be unknown to all tators, foamingly wild. In rearing, they frequently 
weary scene for ever. It was but a pang, and all the world, but such as gather with me around my get their forefeet over the extended cord—all is bus- 
would be completed. ‘Time would glide on in his peaceful home, and beguile the hours of leisure with tle and confusion, and this seems but to increase the 
noiseless course, and the morning should find me kind and innocent amusements. *. excitement of the spectators. The grooms them 
beyond the reach of agony. At first, there was some- | selves appear agitated, and attentively watch for the 
thing grand in the idea. I walked with a proud step, | signal, as the direction given to the horse on starting, 
and felt that I was acting in a noble adventure. There | or the quickness in taking off the bridle, often decides 
was a firmness in my mind to which I had been | the fate of the contest. The cord drops at last, and 
unaccustomed ; and, by the time I had arranged the horses start at full speed. While on the wider 
all my papers, and left nothing but a single line, space, there is some chance for trial of speed; but afte 
bidding farewell to the world which was now flying | Evening is now approaching, and all the world entering the course, all exertion is in vain; the two 
iway behind me, and requesting those who deemed |moving toward the Corso, to see the horse-race. The lines of carriages narrow the space to such a degree, 
they loved me, to forget that I had ever been, I can-| motion of a long train of carriages is sometimes in- that horses that are behind, cannot pass the two which 
didly conceived that I had done with man. As I \terrupted two hours before dark—the Corso being are before them. Although the street has previously 
took my last look upon the familiar objects around already filled. been thickly covered with puzzolane, the horses’ 
me, they seemed strange in their unconscious and | The infantry and horse-guards of the pope are ac- hoofs continually penetrate to the pavement, and 
ordinary attitudes, and I could with difficulty con- tively employed in forming the carriages into a line strike fire, their manes flutter in the wind, and, like 
ceive that I was never to behold them again. I near the side-walks, which gives rise to many vexa- airy phantoms, they, in passing, appear and disappeai 
walked forth in the field, and by the banks of the | tious bickerings. Here, a skilful whip makes his ina moment. The herd of contending horses suc 
very stream which is now gliding so peacefully by us, , horses back the carriage into the place assigned him; ceed each other, generally two and two, sometimes 
and, till this very moment, my soul was as unshaken | another is fairly lifted into it; and again, another less pressing the foremost without being able to pass them 
asatemple. I raised the vial to my mouth; but, as || fortunate, is forced from the line into the centre of After the fleetest horses have gone by, odd ones of less 
my lips were wet with the potent poison, it seemed the street. In vain are the exertions of the unfortu- |speed pass singly; and as soon as the last has disap 
that the flood-gates of my mind gave way, and the nate coachman to regain his station; the space has! peared, the populace rush forward, and instantly fill 
past world, and the future, and all the sweetness of; instantly been filled—and, threatened and assailed onthe street. ‘Thus ends this festivity, which has ex 
the present, came pouring upon me with the resistless | all sides, nothing remains for him, but to make the cited so much interest, and but few can account to 
torce of a torrent. The precepts of early education best possible retreat through the first side-lane he themselves why, or how a contest, which is decided 
—the simple and dear pleasures of boyhood—kind | comes to; even these are often choked, and rendered’ in a moment, has been able to cause such genera! 
looks and gentle and beloved faces, with glances of |impassable by the carriages which were either too’ excitement. 
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‘he may be euppees, that accidents which end: anger’ | the utmost distress. Shocked at the sight, he not sire pre-| Fanseem, sToRigs.—The eotabeened | Bubb Paddington 
|sented the money, but told the officer to apply to Colonel was very lethargic. Falling asleep one day, after dinne: 
Lake, living in —— street, and give some account of hime | with Sir Richard Temple and Lord Cobham the general, 
projects beyond the line, or a third horse trying to on 1D oo and then departed, without the tamily know- | ‘the latter reproached Doddington with his drowsiness 
se avainst it and falls. ig head whom they were obliged. | Doddington denied having been asleep; and to prove he 
pass, coming up full speed, rams agmast © ane ENGLISH SERVANTS AND THEIR VaILs.—Mr. Jonas Han- had not, offered to repeat all Lord Cobham had been say- 
Frequently they are killed on the spot, and INjUre | way was among the most singular of human eccentricities. ing. Cobham challenged him to do so. Doddington se 
some of the spectators. I once was witness of such 4 triend of his, Sir Timothy Waldo, had dined with the peated a story, and Lord Cobham owned he had been tel! 
an accident—where three horses fell in succession, duke of N ,and, on leaving his house, was contributing | ing it. “ And yet,” said Doddington, “I did not hear a 
and the rest cleared themselves by leaping over the to the insolence and covetousuess of a train of servants word of it; but | went to sleep, because I knew that, abou: 
after arriving at the who lined the hall, when, at last, putting a crown into the this time of day, you would tell that story.” 
hand of the cook, the fellow returned it, saying, “ Sir, | CoNnsTANT EMPLOYMENT.—The office of beadle in a coun « 
don’t take silver.”’ ** Don't you, indeed !” said the worthy try parish, a few miles to the westward of Dundee, bein; 
baronet, ‘‘then I don’t give gold,’ and returned the five | yacant, a countryman applied to the dergyman, who is ot 


the lives of men and the animals, are not uncommon. | 
Sometimes it happens that the wheel of a carriage | 








three. Sometimes the horses, 
endof the course, asif frantic, force their way through 
the crowd. The mischief done is not noticed, and no 


























one seems to care. . . 
shillings to his purse. Mr. Hanway remarked on the dis-, the old school, for the situation, and wished to know what - 
— . graceiul absurdity of permitting servants to receive vails, were the fees. Having been very minutely informed on 
VARIETIES | and told Sir Limothy of a circumstance which had happen- | the subject—“‘ Noo, sir,” says John, “this may doo vera 
ed to himself. He was paying the servants of a respec :a-) weel, if yell insure me o’ constant employment.” “ Con. 
ble friend tor a dinner which their master had invited tim) stant employment!” repeated the irritated divine, “ gue os 
Gop SEEN IN His WorKS.— All nature, says Fenelon,shows wo, one by one, as they appeared. “ Sir, your great coat.” awa’, filthy body, ye would bury a’ my puir parish ina a 
the infinite skill of its author. I maintain thataccident, that) « Ppere’s a shilling, John.” “Your hat.” * There’s a week!" pa 
is to say, a blind and fortuitous succession of events, could shilling, Vick.” * Stick.” “A shilling, Joe.” “Umbrella.” DoGMATICAL AND CATEGURICAL.—A plain-spoken genth: g' 
never have produced all that we see, It is well to adduce | 4 shilling, William.” “ Sir, your gloves.” “ Why, friend, man being asked his opinion as to a compromise betwee “ 
here one of the celebrated comparisons of the ancients. keep the gloves—they are not worth a shilling,” said the two parties ona certain question, replied, that “a little con qu 
Who would believe that the Iliad of Homer was not com- facetious Hanway, and walked otf as quickly as be could, || ciliation and condescension might do wonders; but if on for 
posed by the effort of a great poet; but that the characters | for fear o1 a tresh relay of these .inner-tax-gatherers. party was determined to be dog-matical, and the other cat + 
= crt a an thrown ee together, an acci- KsowLepGr oF music.—Many ot the temale singers at ical, the matter must end in worrying and scratching = 
dental stroke had placed all the letters precisely in such re- | Nayjes—says u receut traveller—-l am confident, nether . sis : mee rs ; ae iv 
lative situations, as to produce verses so full of harmony ia how to read or write I was one day atthe house of oes ak iuearanmiaais ae ete . 
and variety, pamting each object with all that was most) one of these performers by profession; afier many entrea- en from entering en wedieeh “ite les the ae ait they 
noble, most gracetul, and most touching tn its features; i gies tuat she would favour us with an air, trom which he)... except in ome where property is bec thed to a: ™ 
* ’ 5 jue athe Oo ai 
fine, making each person speak in character, and with such excused herself! on the plea of having had a violeut cold hele, ohn ie then af Mhatty On enatve on seen a0 be attake ex 
spit and nature! Let any one reason with as much sul- fo, a month past, and a swelled throat, which prevented lcieiktoen. Ghtsene po eit na ser ceils po 
tilty as he may, he would persuade no man in his senses per from singing, she complied with our request. In taking in ininimaliniia oy “ al _ Sh 
that the Iliad had no author but accident. Why then should ge music-book to place it on the piano-forte, sue turned it, . _— BRIDE.—At a wedding in Germany gr 
aman, possessing wis reason, believe, with regard tothe ay if by uistake, upside down; so that, on opeumg te first ee eee seastegy while the company — playing * hide wil 
universe—a work unquestionably more wonderful than the jear, Br the bottom of the page, the words “ tine deil’ Aria’ —_ abe the bride concealed herself in the garret, in a the 
Hiad—what his good sense will not allow bim to believe of | yore written with the letters reversed. As i perceived the ie whic had one of these spring-locks. She was search vor 
this poem? But let us take another comparison, which ts jyistake, | took the book, aud placed it right. The lady “* ms aes —— oe oe toe ne ee Seen the 
from Gregory Nazianzen. Uf we heard in a room behind a yas piqued, and not wishing to appear ignorant, took the meat ier remains discovered, wrapped im the bridal vestment ing 
curtain a sweet and harmonious imstrument, could we be- pook rather abruptly, and placed it again as it was be- ax oN BACHELORS.—A bill has passed the senate ot vel 
lieve that accident produced it? Who would doubt seri- tore. Know, clanemn,” said she, “ that this is an Hebrew Uhio, and is expected to pass the house, taxing old bache he 
ously whether some skiltul hand did vot touch it?) Were gir sung in the synagogue of the Jews, and that it begins at ors. The revenue trom this class of the community mus: ad 
any one to find in a desert island a beautitul statue of mar the end.” . : be small, uf the faxed are to be credited on the subject ot fac 
ble, he would say, surely men have been here. recognize Licur READING.—A young lady of Brunswick, an atten- their own age, for you will rarely meet with a bachelor who for 
the hand of the sculptor; | admire the delicacy with which | gayton the ion dochess, mortified that, from her neglected considers bimselt old " exe 
he has proportioned the body, making it instinct with beau education, she was precluded from joining in the literary Jarrusns.—Judge Selitins, of esterions memory, pointing ” 
ty, grace, majesty, tenderness, and life. What would this | conversations which were frequently introduced at that ” aman with his cane, who was about to he tried, said, nav 
man reply, ifany one were tosay to him, no, a sculptor did | gourt, requested her royal mistress to furnish her with such Phere is a great rogue at the end of my cave.” The man Jul 
not make this statue. It is made, it is true, in the most ex- books as might enable her to remedy this defect. ter to yon he pointed, looking at him, said, ** Which end, my rate 
quisite taste, and according to the most pertect rules of sym- poy al highness, smiling, handed her a dictionary ; and next sve pee tapes Ro 
metry; but it is accident that has produced it. asked her how she liked it. “Oh! it is delightful!” said Domestic tire.—The Earl of Orrery observes, that when- és 
the pieces of marble, one has happened to take this form of qe fair student: “there are some books which I have seen, ©YS" ¥& Step out of domestic life, in search of felicity, we Sea 
itself. The rains and the wind detached it from the moun- y pere the words are so huddled together that one does not come back again disappointed, tired and chagrined. One Was 
tain; a violent storm placed it upright upon this pedestal, now what to make of them; but here it is quite a pleasure day passed under our own roof, with our friends and ou the 
that was already prepared and placed here of itself. His ¢4 see them all drawn up in order, like so many soldiers on bart is worth a thousand in another place. ; es 
an Apollo, as pertect as that of Belvidere; it is a Venus, a parade.’ Bos uot —A barber, who was in the habit of stunning hi not 
equal to that of the Medicis; it is a Hercules, which resem- An usrecssenh cnceusrance.—Ghesiden, ene dey, be- customers’ ears by the rapidity of his tongue, asked an in the 
bles that of Farnese. You may believe, it is true, that this ine dressed im a very handsome pair of new boots, met a dividual one day, how be wished his beard cut. “ Without the 
figure walks, that it lives, that it thinks, that it is going to | fiend. when the followia r dialogue ensued :—“ Those are saying a single word,’ ’ weplied he rar abli 
speak, but it owes nothing to art, it is only a blind stroke of) andsome boots. ini Who made them?” “ Hoby Deceer oF MURDER.—It the divmes do rightly infer from tua. 
chance that has formed it so well, and placed it here. “Mow did you prevail on tien?” “Gees” “3 suppose the sixth commandment, thou shalt not kill, scandalizing con 
BeENEVOLENCE OF GEORGE THE FoURTH.—Nearly forty you talked ikon over in the old way.” “ No—that won't do oue’s neighbour with false and malicious reports, whereby her 
years ago, his present majesty, then prince of Wales, was pow " «Then, when they came home, you ordered halia I vex his spirit, and consequently impair his health, is a de hop 
so exceedingly urgent to have eight hundred pounds to an dozen pair more?’ “No "© Perhaps you gave a check aig of musder. ; mce 
hour on such a day, and in such an unusual manner, that’ on Hammersley, which you knew would not be honoured ?’, Tuines mabey src sige taagge matv bat ie eaine, oe s pre 
the gentleman who furnished the supply had some curiosi- “ No, no, no—in short, you might guess ull to-morrow, be. my life, is her's | sag but the secret of my friend od hol drat 
ty to kuow for what purpose it was obtained. On inquiry,| fore you hit it: J paid for them!" mine.—Thinking is the nurse of a ae can gild « yiel 
he was informed that, the moment the money arrived, the A host IN HiMsELY.—A party having been formed to ‘tC? stick, and dirt sully an ingot.—Poetry is the art o1 dire 
prince drew ona pair of boots, pulled off his frock-coat and, play at cricket, found, on coming to the field, that they substantiating shadows, and of lending existence to nothing dea 
waistcoat, slipped on a plain morning frock, and, turning, were but twenty-one in number, instead of twenty-two; oa = Pols 
his hair to the crowa of his head, put on a slouched hat, which, one party brought the worthy landlord of the tavern POR THE NBW-YORK MIRGZOF cont 
and thus walked out, This intelligence raised still greater where they intended to dine.‘ Will friend Boniface do to | TO M. P. D. and 
curiosity ; and, with some trouble, the gentleman discover- | make up the deficiency ?”’ said the Mercury that had brought | : . ; tery 
ed the object of the prince’s mysterious visit’ An oflicerof him. “ Why, we only wanted one, Jack,’ said one of the | 1 = not praise that me * grace not! 
the army bad just arrived from America with a wife aud party; why the deuce did you bring a hos! ?”’ Rae cache dpe — ° him, 
six children, in such low circumstances, that, to satisfy some | Love HUNG A La LANTERNE.—*‘ Madam,” said the late Nor yet Pt locks of yellow ale pon 
clamorous creditor, he was on the point of selling his com- Lord —— to a lady of fashion and beauty, on seeing the | ; . ae read 
mission, which must have been the utter ruin of his family. portrait of a youth, who died of love of her, suspended trom | : — Le nae isc alee oad the sou! aed 
The prince, by accident, overheard an account of the case her neck, ‘I am concerned to see my old friend hung in Nor yet will ne ot ts al ly ne awa 
To prevent a worthy soldicr suffering, he procured the! chains at the place of execution.” To praise its mild and modest calls the | 
money; and that no mistake might happen, he resolved to| Tue GREATEST FooLs.—Atheism is folly, and atheists are | Ses 8 Will canine the chaste eied rate 
be his own almoner. On asking, at an obscure lodging-, the greatest fools in nature; for they see there is a world yo pork is tor one rend Vali 
hoase, im a court near Covent-Garden, for the lodger, he | that could not make itself, and yet they will not own there 4 Whose matchless powers are all combined _— 
was shown up to his room, and there found the family in: is a God that made it Fo speak thee good as thou art fair, _— 
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TO A CRITIC, | 


Tho quoted an isolated passage, and declared it obscure. i} 


' 
Most candid critic, what if I, | 
By way of joke, pluck out your eye, | 
And holding up the fragment, cry, 
‘Ha, ha! that men such fools should be! 
“* Behold this shapeless mass !—and he, 
‘Who owned it, dreamt that it could see 
The joke were mighty analytic— 
But should you like it, candid critic? —CoLeRiper. 


” 





THE DRAMA. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. i 


Tue character of Juliet, as drawn by Shakspeare, is one 
)f perfect individuality ; in which the brightest tints of na- 
ure throw love’s purple light over the shades of ardent || 
passion. Juliet, we think, is the most interesting of the 
great bard’s heroines. Her artless innocence, and unatflect- | 
ed sincerity, enlist our sympathy. There is nothing co- || 
quettish in her manner; her sentiments spring from the 
fountain of the heart, clear and spontaneous. The very 
spirit of love seems to have touched her soul with a kind 
of magic sadness, to have made her tones as sweet as plain- | 
tive music, and poured a mild and mellow light around the | 
talo of melancholy brightness. ; 

Of late years, every English or American stranger in | 
Italy is sure to pay a visit to Verona, to have his sympathy 
excited, and his curiosity gratified, by gazing on the sup- 
posed “tomb of Juliet: and there is no man who admires 
Shakspeare, but will go fitty miles out of his way, on a pil- | 
grimage to a city which has furnished the bard of Avon | 
with the materials of an affecting tragedy, which, for all! 
the pathetic details of hapless, enthusiastic love, and de- || 


voted constancy, stands unrivalled in the whole range of | 
the European drama. We were led to make the preced 

ing remarks, by reading a book, published by a recent tra- 

veller in Italy. After giving a descriptive sketch of Verona, || 
he says, ‘“ Though much legendary exaggeration is super- 

added to the circumstances of Juliet’s death, yet the main || 
fact is attested by the local history of Verona; and there- I 
fore the mind is disposed to admit the probability, that the | 
excavated oblong stone, which is now poimted out in the 
neglected ruins of the old Franciscan monastery, might) 
have once contained the beauteous form of the unhappy | 
Juliet. Count Persico, im his history of Verona, thus nar- |, 
rates the melancholy circumstances that led to the death of | 


Romeo and Juliet: 
“In the year 1303, or about that time, Bartholomew della 
Scala, being captain of the Veronese, Romeo de Monticoli | 
was enamoured of Juliet de Cappelletti, and she of him, 
their families being at the ume in bitter enmity with eact 
other, on account of party feuds. As, therefore, they could 
not be openly married, a private union took place between 
them. Shortly atterwards, Romeo having, in an atiray of | 
the two factions, killed Tebaldo the cousin of Juliet, was 
obliged to seek tor safety in flight, and proceeded to Man- 
tua. His unhappy spouse, atilicted beyond measure, sought 
commiseration and counsel trom the intermediate agent ot 
her secret marriage, seeing that there was no longer any, 
hope of a reconciliation between families now still more 
incensed against each other than before. Therefore, by a 
preconcerted arrangement, Juliet procured a_ sleeping 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





St. Valentine's Day.—The fourteenth of February was, 
fora long time, thought to be the day whereon “ail the 
birds of the air wooed and won their tender mates,” and, 
for that reason, it has been considered ominous to lovers 
It is trom this fact that love-letters, sent on this day, have 


| received the appellation derived irom the name of the 


saint. The ceremonies practised in the olden time, are 
best described in some of the popular songs of England. 
Wheatly, in bis illustrations of the Common Prayer, states 
Saint Valentine to have been a man of much love and cha- 
rity, and that trom thence arose the amorous divinations 
practised at his feast-day. We subjomn the specimen of an 
ancient Valentine, taken trom the Perennial Calendar : 


It is the hour of morning's prime, 
The young day of the year, 
The day of days, before the time 
When brighter hopes appear 

It is the time of early love, 
When suns but taimtly shine ; 

It is the day, all days above, 
The sweet St. Valentme. 


The cold snows on the meadows lie, 


And not a leaf is green; | 


Yet here and there, in youder sky, 


A gleam of light is seen. in twelve months! What a saving must not hence 


So love, young love, ’mid storms and snow, 
Darts torth a hight divine ; 

So darker days the brightness show 
Of thine, St. Valentine! 


The following—a more beautiful specimen—is from Dods- 
ley’s Miscellanies: 


Hark! through the sacred silence of the night, 
Loud chanticleer doth sound his clarion shrill, 

Hailing with song the first pale gleam ot ight, 
Which floats the dark brow ot yon eastern hall, 


| home, is neglected, overlooked—nay , not even known 


= ~ 
llou the strength of this resolution, have reported against the 


|| proposed measure, as likely to defeat the philanthropi 
|| views of the projectors and founders of the library. Then 
reasoning on the subject is perspicuous and conclusive 
** We should say we pitied—we do say we pity, the feelings 
of a man who can look back without pleasure to the time 
he first read Robinson Crusoe; and we think we can say, 
with confidence, that this book has made more readers 
than any history extant; and this book is a romance 
Equally forcible are their remarks on the Vicar of Wake 
field, on Scott and Cooper's novels, &« 

The number of scholars is one hundred and thirty males, 
and one hundred and two females. The receipts of the 

society, during the last year, have been three thousand 

six hundred dollars ; the expenditures, three thousand three 

hundred and eighty-five; leaving a balance of two hundred 
| and sixty-five dollars. 

New-York ¢ ity Dispe nsary.—We shall, if possible, copy 
a part of the annual report of this unostentatious and pre 
eminently useful imstitution, in our next number. Drawn 
up in the most unpretending and simple style, it display * 


an amount of benefit conferred on the community of New 
* than if 





| York, which is no less astonishing in the agegreg: 
is honourable to those who have been engaged m effecting 
| the result, Nearly fen thousand sick relieved gratuitous! 
recrue t 


the city funds, upon which this twentieth part of the whol 


| population of the city might else have drawn for support and 


| relief! And yet itis mortifying to acknowledge, that scarce 
ly the usual doleful pittance of subscription-money ha 
been meted out to this institution’ While the Greek, and 
the negro, and the South-sea islander, and every object ot 
commiseration abroad, that has its comparatively wferion 
claims eloquently blazoned forth, receive their thousands 


this humble, but most eflective instrument of beneficence a/ 
' 


Bright star of morn! oh leave not yet the wave, | 


lo deck the dewy frontiet of the day ; 
Nor thou, Aurora, quit Titromes’ cave, 
Nor drive retiring darkness yet away 
Ere these, my rustic hands, a garland twine, 
Ere yet my tongue indite a single song ; 
For her | mean to hail my Valentine, 
Sweet maiden, fairest of the virgin throng ! 
Ditlerent—alas, how ditierent! the observances practised 
in these days of tashwn, refincmeni, and extravagance! 
et do we not mean to deplore the bachelors’ taucy-vall, 
held to night in honour ef the occasion. No, we rejoice to 
see every meaus put into requisition by wiuch the unsub- 
dued portion of our sterner sex are brought into direci, but 


| innocent struggle, against the winning smiles of those who 


should be their companions, not tor the testive hour only, 
or at the social and gay repast, but in the cali seclusion 
of domestic retrement, and the unceasing interchange of 
kind offices of hymeneal love. 


tions making, we anticipate no ordinary tall im the prices 
' 


From the ample prepara- 


of baccalaureate stock. Look to it, ye benediets 


Sociely of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the city of New- 
hork.—It must afiord every triend to the prosperity of our 
growing city, great pleasure to learn that this vaiuable m- 
stitution has met with extraordinary success m its laudable 
and benelicial operations. Established, originally, tor Wwe 
object of assisung the widows and orphans ot the members, 
by occasional aid, or by annual pensions, it has been ena- 
bled, by a caretul and wise economy of its funds, to form 
an excellent school, mterior to no other im the city, m which 


draught, and shertly after, according to common report,’ all the children of indigent members who apply, are edu- 


yielded up her lite. Romeo having been apprised of the 
dire news, before he heard that she was only apparently 
dead, resolved, in the bitterness of his anguish, to take 
poison and die likewise. Previously to his doing so, how- 
ever, not entirely despairing of her life, he went to Verona 
and availed himself of the evening hour to enter the monas- 
tery. Being here assured that his Juliet had been interred 


cated gratuitously, and receive an equal share of attention 
with the most opulent Ihe society has, likewise, esta- 
blished, with the aid of donations, a library of ten thousand 


voluines, embracing most of the valuable productions in 


the arts and sciences, in history, biography, poetry, and , 


belles-lettres generally. ‘To this collection, sixteen hundred 


readers have access. A resolution was lately adopted in 


not long before, he swallowed the poison which he had with | this society, instructing the library committee to inquire 
him, and hastened to the tomb, where their mutual friend) into the expediency of discontinuing, hereafter, the issuing 


pointed out the way by a passage beyond that which was) of plays, novels, and romances, and report what proportion | 


ready for his return, The friar wondered very much what of such books compose the present library. However well- 


had happened to Romeo, unconscious of the hard fate that | 
awaited him. 
the lady was not in reality dead, the poison began to ope-! 
rate, and now, on the very verge of death, he called on his 
Juliet with a faint voice. She awoke, and scarcely recog-|; 
Romeo expired, and Juliet breathed for a mo- 


nised him. 
ment only to share his hapless doom.” 


intentioned the authors of this proceeding may have been, | 


sighted policy, uselessly rigorous, and calculated at once 

to shut up the avenue to one of the most delightful recrea-|| 
tious of literature, and to cast upon the institution the i 
odiuw of a puritanic, or rather bigotted, severity. We are | 


| pleased, therefore, to find, that the committee, appointed 


The Morning Herald.—A new morning paper has lately 


|; been issued in this city, very neatly executed, and conduct 


ed with equal taste end ability, by Messrs. Carter and Co 
nant, late the editors of the Statesman and the Nationa 


The pe 


Advocate, which papers have been discontinued 


tronage of both has been transterred, in the most flatterim 


and gratifying manner, to the new journal; and we ar 
confident that its success will bear decided testimony to thy 
favourable sense entertained of the talents and learning o: 
its respectable editors. When we compare the number of 
newspapers printed im this city, with that of cities in 
Europe of far greater population and extent, we have 
great cause to exult in the superior means enjoy ed by " 

of diffusing usetul knowledge and information amongst thy 
mass of the people. With respectto the Morning Herald 
we feel wartanted in makime the assertion, that the name ot 
Mr. Carter is a suflicient security in favour of its ever main 


taining the cause of virtue, of science, and of our country 


Gas Lights.—Complaints are daily making that the com 
pany which lurnishes these means of iNuminating our pub 
lic streets, and private stores and apartinents, are not dows 
justice to their customers. Can this be intentional? Cer 
tain it is that the lights burn dimly—and certain it is, that 
if they continue to do so much longer, oil, purified some 
We know 
one method of doing this, and, on compulsion, but not 
A word 


how or another, will again be had recourse to 


otherwise, shall communicate it pro bono publico 
to the wise. 

Sir Waller Scott.—lt will be perceived that we hav 
commenced the publication of another tale, written by thi 
distinguished author. It is no smal! proof of the bigh esti 
mation in which every production of his penis held, that 
fiveh undred pou nds sterling should have been paid for hi 
contributions to the Keepsake alone. The story which ap 
peared in the last number of the Mirror, has been genera! 
ly admired, and we augur a no less favourable receptio: 
tor “My Aunt Margaret's Mirror.”” It will be concluded 


in our next, 


Imprisonment for Debt, —This taportant subject, we per 
ceive, has been brought up by Mr. Livingston, in the s« 


; || nate. 
While he endeavoured to assure him that they must be considered as having been actuated by a short-| aK 





Report of Deaths.—The city inspector reports the death 
of one hundred and two persons during the week endin; 
on Saturday last. 





i> A few copies of the Mirror, from No. 27, can be fay 
nished to new subscribers, if applied for soon 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B.S. BARCLAY. 


March! march! 


we 


All the blue bonnets are 


Se OO 


Mount and make rea- dy 


Fa ae 


Come from the hills, where your hirsels are grazing ; 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing ; 


Et-trick and Te-vi-ot- dale! 


o - ver the 








then, 


bor - der. 


Ma - ny 


sons of 


2 2: 


Why, my lads, din-na ye march for-ward in or - 


a banner spread, 


2. 





the moun -tain glen, 


Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, war steeds are bounding ; 
Stand to your arms, and march in good order; 


flut-ters 


Fight for your king 


a-bove your head, Ma-ny 


eA 


and the 


der? March! march ! 











Esk-dale and Lid-des-dale ! 








a crest that is fa-mous in 


- © 


sto - ry. 






DA CAPO. 


old Scot - tish bor - 


der. 





England shall many a day, tell of the bloody fray, 
When the blue bonnets came over the border. ~ 
March! march! Ettrick and Teviotdale! &c 














| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


FALLEN and sere, 
What dost thou here, 
Pale leaf? 
Speak'st thou of summer gone, 
Ut fading flowers that mourn 
Their season briet? 


But yesterday, 
Thou didst make gay 
Yon tree ; 
And, ‘neath thy robe of green, 
The swallow might be seen 
fo twitter free, 
Now art thou found 
On the cold ground : 
The wind 
That bears thy form away, 
Tearing from branch and spray 
Friends left behind 
And like to thee, 
Seemeth to me 
Man’s state. 
With health and hope awhile, 
He dares to laugh and smile, 
And scoff at fate 


But sorrow’s blast 
Cometh at last, 
And then 
The hopes he loved and cherished, 
Have faded all and perished, 
Nor bloom again. C, A. S. 


~~ 





THE SNUFFBOX. 


\ lady young, and gay, and fair, 

pe as a bird in May, 

Sat nigh a youth who much did look, 
Sigh sometimes, and but little say. 

He looked first this, then looked that way, 
And upward looked. The lady free 
smiled as she said, ‘“ Kind sir,] pray, 
‘What colour may your musings be ?” 
He answered with embarrassed brow, 
“Oh, they are pure, for I did think 

~ On her I love, and she is fair 

As lily on a rivulet’s brink, 

Where lambs stray, and forget to drink, 
“With looking on the flower.”’ Aside 
She turned, and seemed nigh hand to sink, 
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Shen spoke, and spoke with meikle pride 


“T leave thee to thy thoughts, to shapes 
“ Form’'d, like thy words, of empty air.”” 

Her curls, her head, disdainful tossed, 
Like rays of sunshine here and there ; 

Then gathering thus her golden hair, 


She would have gone, when he said “ Stay, 


“* See my love’s form, is she not fair 
“ And lovely as a morn of May?” 
She took the jewelled box; she looked 
Upon the mirrored lid; she grew 
Like crystal stained with rosy wine, 
Or like the sunbeam seen through dew. 
She saw herself, and sidelong drew 
Nigh him, and with a soft low voice, 
Said, “If the mirror tells me true, 


“ | know her, and approve thy choice.” 


Such is the story told by one 
Excelling in the natural way 
Of saying simple things, whom none 
In elegance surpassed. The gay, 
The grave, the young, and hoary gray, 
Love nature in her meek undress. 
No more, for words will poorly say 
What art’s embodied thoughts express. 





THE EAR-RINGS. 
Oh, my ear-rings, my ear-rings; 
"Twas thus a maiden sung, 
A fair and lovely maiden, 
With a gentle northern tongue ; 
Oh, my ear-rings, my ear-rings, 
I've dropt them in the well, 
And what to say to my true lore, 
I cannot, cannot tell! 


The tittering damsels, as I go, 

They say both free and loud, 
Young William gave these ear-rings, 
And miss may well be proud— 

He gave to her these ear-rings, 
Her sallow neck to touch 

A little with their lustre, 
And her beauty needs it much. 

My love gave me these costly rings, 
My plighted vow to keep, 

And there they glitter in the well, 
i wot three fathoms deep; 

He gave to me these splendid gems, 
To sparkle on my neck, 

And there they lie—my heart is stone, 
Else it would surely break. 

I wore them at the market, 


In the dance they threw a spell 
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On all the lads who saw them, 
And my looks became them well. 
My love gave me these precious rings, 
And gave me, little loth, 
At parting, such a heart-warm kiss, 
*Twas richly worth them both, 
A kiss, alas! is but a touch, 
The rings no more will shine 
Around me in their glory, 
And my love will ne'er be mine 


Mute sat the pensive maiden, 
When there came a man and drew 
Her. shining in her beauty, 
Like a star amid the dew. 
A painter good, a critic shrewd, 
A poet bold was he ; 
Who has not heard, who has not read, 
Of Martin Arthur Shee? 





THE RETURN. 


The joys of “ home” have oft been told, 
And sung in many a gifted strain ; 
Yet can the theme e’er grow so old, 
As not inspire again? 
Again—oh, yes! and oft again 
The harp shall tune so fond a lay ; 
It is—like love—too sweet a strain 
To ever die away ! 
Leave it a while, a little while, 
And from your kindred dwell apart ; 
From social bliss, affection’s smile, 
How lonely feels the heart! 
If in a stranger land ye be, 
And roaming ‘neath a brighter sky, 
What dwells so dear in memory, 
What wakes so fond a sigh, 


As absent “ home” restored to thee ? 
Each simple object seems more dear; 
The heart then tastes felicity 
In all we see and hear! 
To meet again the smile of love, 
And friendship’s gentle hand to press ; 
The fond salute where’er we move, 
While all things seem to bless! 
It is atheme might well prolong 
The poet's best and choicest lay ; 
But mine can only breathe the song 
Of joy, to hail the day. 
I meet again “‘ my own fireside!” 
In bliss, or wo, or health, or pain 
With thee I'll evermore abide 
Nor lose thy sweets again 
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THE KIss, 

One kiss, dear maid! I said and sighed— 
Your scorn the little boon denied: 

Ah, why retuse the blameless bliss ? 
Can danger lurk within a kiss? 

Yon viewless wanderer of the vale, 
The spirit of the western gale, 

At morning’s break, at evening's close 
Inhales the sweetness of the rose, 

And hovers o'er the uninjured bloom, 
Sighing back the soft perfume. 

Vigour to the zephyr’s wing, 

Her nectar-breathing kisses fling : 

And he the glitter of the dew — 
Scatters on the rose’s hue. 

Bashful, lo! she bends ber head, 

And darts a blush of deeper red! 
Too well those lovely lips disclose 
The triumphs of the opening rose; 
Oh, fair! oh, graceful! bid them prove 
As passive to the breath of love. 
In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleased, I hear the whispered “Nx 
The whispered ‘‘No!”’ how little meant 
Sweet falsehood that endears consent ' 
For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relenting smile, 
And tempts with feigned dissuasion co) 
The gentle violence of joy. . 


SOMETHING CHILDISH. 


If I had but two little wings, 
And were a little feathery bird, 
To you I'd fly, my dear! 
But thoughts like these are idle things 
And I stay here. 


But in my sleep to you I'll fiy: 
I'm always with you in my sleep 
The world is al! one’s own ; 
But then, one wakes, and where am | 
All, all alone. 


Sleep stays not, though a monarch bid: 
So I love to wake ere break of day 
For, though my sleep be gone, _ 
Vet, while ‘tis dark, one shuts one’s lid 
And still dreams on. 
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